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instance, through Amiens and Rouen. The scene at Amiens was one of confusion and tragedy. The platforms *of the station were thronged with refugees from the Pas de Calais and the Lille district, peasants with their wives and children, and their pmall belongings tied up in bed-sheets or any other receptacle which could be obtained, well-to-do people with their servants and boxes, some of them distracted with anxiety, a few officials, and a goodly ntimber of Americans. The station was also thronged with the soldiers of throe nations, and every few minutes huge troop trains rushed through, the men leaning from the carriage windows and cheering;. The
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trains of British wounded rolled into the station all night long without intermission* These were the men who had sung their way so lightheartedly through the streets of Boulogne only a week earlier. They bore the evidences of the fearful ordeal through which they had passed. The trains consisted of trucks, on the floors of which straw had been spread. The trucks lacked proper braking arrangements, and when the engine stopped they bumped together with a clanking sound that was punctuated by the groans of the
wounded men. The loss severely wounded thronged the doorways of the trucks. They seemed, most of them, slightly dazed, but the dogged cheerfulness of the British soldier had not deserted them. They made li#ht of their wounds, but the slow discomfort of ihe train was very hard to bear, and the jolting \\as terrible.
At Rouen the same scenes were being; enacted. At the great terminus there many of the wounded were taken from the trams and conveyed by motor and horse* ambulance to the hospital ships. All day and all ni^'ht, the trains arrived and the stretcher-bearers moved backwards and forwards across tho narrow platforms. The orderlies behaved splendidly, but it. was quite clear to everybody thai/ vast changes of organization were needful. The modern battle, with its huge casualty lists, demanded a new conception of amhulanoo work.
The hospital ships lay alongside the quays. They were vessels taken from tho Irish passenger service, and had been painted a dull slate grey. They were comfortably fitted up and represented luxury after tho ordeal of the trucks. Nevertheless, for wounded men who had spent several days and nights in a goods'train the prospect of a sea voyngo was not without its terrors. Many of! the broken bones had been, but hastily sot; tho dressings were of a temporary character. There is reason to think that some of the wounds had not been dressed since the (irst battlefield bandage was applied to thorn. It was tho best which could be accomplished in the circumstances, but it was very far from being a satisfactory state of affairs.
Havre, meanwhile*, had boon turned into a hospital base. Tho stores and equipment which had boon sent in the first*instance to Boulogne had now arrived at tho port. The huge dock-shod on the quay wall whore the boats from Southampton wore usually berthed was taken over for R.A.M.C. use, and the hospital trains which were directed upon this place arrived here. Hospital ships lay also at Havre, and embarkations similar to those witnessed at Rouen were carried on day and night. At Havre, as at Rouen, there was ample evidence that changes of a radical character were needful. The most hopeful sign for the future was the splendid devotion and tireless self-sacrifice of the doctors, nurses, and orderlies.